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A MISAPPREBENSION, BROTHER. 


The editor invited me to write some- 
thing occasionally for Disconrent and 
at my first appearance calls me a liar.(1) 
TIl pass his lack of politeness, (perhaps 
it is a part of the creed of Communism 
that neither property nor politeness ex- 
ist,) and ask if it is really a fact that my 
strictures are not true? (2) 

Is it not possible that G. H. Allen has 
mistaken himself for “‘nearly every- 
one’’? (3) No doubt ‘nearly everyone” 
thinks all of Mr. Allen’s and my own 
ideas are erroneous, for the masses are 
noted for their ignorance and fidelity to 
blind leadership; but is it afact that 
radical, liberty-loving people think that 
my criticisms of Communism were not 
true?{4) What did I say? Let it be 
borne in mind that I said nothiag against 
voluntary Communism, although I free- 
ly admit that I believe it is a shiftless 
affair, sure te break ep in disorder. (5) 
If, however, any number of people pre- 
fer that way of living, and will compel 
no others to live that way, (6) that is, 
not appropriate the earnings of others, 
f consider the affair none of my business 
whatever. I said that in all probability 
there wouid never be a time when every- 
one would advocate Communism, and as 


long 2s one individual is opposed to it, 


universal Communism would be inva- 
sion, (7) which Anarchists oppose, and 
i stand by that statement. 

Vill Mr. Allen deny that Communists 
elaim the right toinvade-others? (8) Do 
not Communists claim the right te ap- 
propriate the preducts of Jaber wherever 
found? (9) Isa't the product of my la- 
bor my praperty?(10) Why is it ‘‘not 
elear reasoning to talk of the products 
of labor as property”? If I knew any- 
thing about the English language (I 
don’t pretend to know much) property 
means owperskip. (11) Now, if I am 
not the owner of the products of my 
own labor, who is? (12) It will take a 
“‘theological mind,” I think, to under- 
stand how I have a just claim to the 
products of my neighbor’s labor and no 
right to my own. 

Mr. Allen says: ‘Take the case of 
the postoffice, which part of it does 
Comrade Wilson own? Dees shbifiless- 
ness and disorder result?” I own no 
part of the postoffice. It isa govern- 
ment movnepoly. The managers deny 
me the right to engage in the mail car- 
rying business, thus invading my liber- 
ty. Mr. Allen’s allusion o the postof- 
fice gives his VOLUNTARY Communism 
dead away. According to that, Com- 
munism is nothing more nor less than 
State Socialism. Mr. Allen will have te 
choose between ne bosses and disorder 
and plenty of bosses and no liberty if 
he intends to stick to Communism. His 
reference to the p stoffice, a sample of 
compulsory Socialism, and the Odd Fel- 
lows, a voluntary cooperative associa- 
tion, shows that he needs to draw a little 
more distinct line between voluntary 
and compulsory Commanism. (13) His 
atter lack of business ability is well 
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illustrated in the- statement that Uom- would geal fairly with his fellows is a|.our own‘voluntary act. Anarchy holde 
munism has nothing to say of the man- | Communist. 1f I am strong dn ‘bo@y |thuman life ‘sacred, ‘hence the assassin 
ner of conducting a business, (14) butef|or mind I should not act as though J }cannot becalledan Anarchist. Anarchy 
the division of the products only.” |made-myself thus. There are all grades.is perfect complianee with the ‘require~ 
That would be a snap, indeed, but sup- | of ability from ‘the one who can do very;| mente of nature and holds ‘that nature 
pose there were mo products to divide, [little to the one who can do very much. | alone has'the right’to take human liie; 
as would be likely to be the case where |New, sheuld I, because of my ability, | it would not harm men or persons te 
the consumers have nothing to say about get the best diving while my weaker| accomplish its ends. But thereis an- 
the manner of production. I shall com | brothers get a poorer living or starve. I)other assassin much mere dangerous te 
tinue to insist on a little more liberty’ think not. Therefore I wish to share f'human ‘life and far more damaging te 
than permission to produce as much asi| with them, and I’know of no better way the welfare of mankind. This bold as- 


I-ean and let tramps divide it. 
Amesbury, Mass. J. A. Wiisen. 
bea) 


1. Surely a misapprehension, comrade,‘ 
unless you can construe a statement of 


a difference of opinion to mean that; if 
#0, yeu will often be called a liar in that 
way, because Communism has s firm 
foundation not to be shaken by nnsup- 
ported statements. Lam not tke editor 
of DISCONTENT. - 
2. Certainly not tree when applied to 


voluntary Communism (the only true; 


Communism). 
3. Most assuredly not. f 


applied to voluntary Communism. 


5. You found a good deal to say of j ` 
al of bad people. Tt'looks tome that the|Peopte to enlighten and the favorites of 
I| system of Anarchy is productive of.as-' capitaliem to overcome.” 


is nothing else but voluntary. 
think it was fair to infer you we 
tacking Communism as ‘he advocate 

6. A true Communist compels mo one. 


| than voluntary Communism. I may 
lack business bility, but since business’ 
Jis only ‘another name ‘for -swindling-or, 
[legal robbery I plead guilty. Lam ani 
| Anarchist aleo;; therefore en Anarchist’ 
Communist. Now, don’t rake me over 
‘because some other fellow calling him- 
scli an Anarchist Communist said so: 
and so. Pll stand by what say, let: 
them do the same. My watchword is; 
liberty first, cooperation afterwards, 
whether # isin the form of voluntary! 
Socialism or Commenism. i prefer the 
G. H. MAEN. 


latter. 


A LITTLE TALE. i 
Vil. 
J.—ī look upon Anarchists as a <class’ 


-gassins and vicious characters. 
B.—Sir! The vicious characters, the 
persens you allude ‘to—assassins and’ 


sasin is called “‘a government” It 
makes and unmakes lew to suit its aims, 
tramples all law underfoot, and enforces 
its dictates inwiolation of natural law 
| (all for the greed of placeseekers and 
moneygetters) and isthe first to resort 
tolaw, or'the manulaciure-of anew law, 
when dt will serve the parpose of its , 
favored beneficiaries. 

J.—I can find no fault withthe princi- 
ples of Anareby as*you propound them 
to me, yet Anarchy seems to progress 
| very slowly. 

B.—In the very nature of things it 


| must eome slows it has everything to 


contend with, and it -cannot -eeme till 
these contending ferces ere, ine -meas- 
ure, at deast, subdued. We ‘have ithe 


J. The people don’t seemto get en- 
lightened very fast. 
B. Whoever is looking for a great 


7. That kind of conduct is foreign to | men of bad principles—are not Anarch- | Change, all of a sudden, ie looking for 


the communistic ideal. 

8. Ido. 

9. Never heard of sech an assumption. 
I have heard it stated that some Com- 
munists would take the products of la- 
bor now accumulated in the hands of 


the nonproducers and give it over te'the: 


workers to be divided as they see fit. 
This may be what you mean. 
10. It ought to be, but is it? 


11. You are right, but I said it was. 


“not clear reasoning to talk of women 


and products of labor both as property.” | 


12. You ought to be the sole ewner ef 


the products of your own labor; no one: 


has the right to deprive yor of any ef 
them against your will. But are you? 

13. As to the Hlustration I gave of the 
postoffice and a block ef buildings owned 
by the IL. O. Q. F. see my answer to Ù. 
C. Walker in Discontent, No. 405. 

14. You misunderstand. The idea 
conveyed by the word Communism is 


common ownership to be sure, but ail: 


Communists believe that each should 
use the products according to the needs 
of each person. Thus Communism (i. 
e., the meaning of the word itseli) has 
nothing to say of the productien. Com- 
munists believe in production being car 
ried on im any way that may be for their 
best interests. A man may produce 
alone or in connection with others, but 
what makes him a ‘Communist is hie 
manner of dividing the products, not 
how he produces them. 

Now that we may understand each 
other better I wish te state thatLama 
voluntary Communist. I defend no 
other kind. I think exery man who 


ists, nor are they the products of ‘the 
| system of Anarchy. Deeds of violence: 

committed ‘by men who are, both by: 
[themselves and others, styled Anarch- 

ists are, by the very deeds they commit, . 
| proved to be net Anarchists, but desper- 
|adoes with hearts filled with hatred for 
all persons whom they suspect to ‘be ‘re- 
spensible for the wrongs they suffer, 
Born inte the world with government 
in full force they aceept it as a matter 
of ceurse, and only seek to remedy evil 
by inflicting pain upon others. These 
men are not, Anarchists nor are they the 
products of the system of Anarchy. 


society as-established and practiced to- 
day; ‘the product of the present ‘social 
system, the product of e government- 
‘men actuated by the conditions pre-: 
scribed by government and not students: 
of the principles of Anarchy. Men who 
| have net made a study of the principles; 
of Anarchy end have not come to under- 
stand, inderse and act those priaciples, 
may do violence, but that ismot-the act 
of an Anarchist. Such men de violence 
to nature te accumplish their personal 
ends—such is the assassin vou alludetto; 
he has only contempt for his fellowman 
| and does the deed ef an assassin to grat- 
[ify his personal desire. This is directly 
opposite to the principles of Anarchy. 
Anarebry dediares all man-made Jaw an 
unrighteous interferenve with ‘the nat 
eral rights of man; hence it weuld abol- 
ish government and all governmental 
restrictions; it respects the rights of all 
men to perfect liberty as a right we can- 
net dispose of, evem as individuals by 


They aretthe products of the system of; 


froo mach. Pt cannot be; the habits and 
principles of the people mest first be 
changed and that can ‘only be done by 
/ healthy growth. But, to get something 
-ef an idea of the «steady (progress of re- 
form ideas and principles of Anarchy, 
let us look back to the year of the trial 
of ‘the Chicago Anarchists. At that 
time it was almest 2 crime to entertain 
single tax‘ideas, and everybody thought 
asthe press'and superstitions and igno- 
rance of ‘the people teught them ‘to 
think. Pecple believed Anarchists te 
‘be devils incarnate bent on destroying 
the world. Nobody dared or had ade- 
sire to preach tbe.principles of Anarchy, 
in fact, few persons-knew whet the prin- 
wiples were. myself was then a Single 
Taxer, or afollower of Henry George, 
wand knew nothing ‘of Anarchy; in fact, 
an Anarchist was a thing unknewn in 
the eastern states; now the woods are 
‘full of them, and we,preach the doctrine 
while our opponents prey upen ‘the peo- 
ple. In the west Anarchists go in 
swarms. 

J. How came youto bean Anarchist? 

B. J studied, and rhe more I studied 
tthe more Æ kuew. A. A. ORCUTT. 


What -e tine-looking thing -is ‘wat! 
Yet, dressdt-as we may, dress and feath- 
er it, daub it with gold, huzga át, and 
sing songs about it—what is it, -niae 
times out of ten, but murder vn uni- 
form.—Jerrold. 


A writer in the Coming Nation weots 
a leader for the labor movement. The 
‘only commander for the labor movement! 
will -be General Ietelligence.—Ex. 
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THE TRUE PHYSICIAN. 
“The grave, the gay, the stripling and | 
the dunce, 
Stand up, God bless us, physicians all 
at once.” 

Dr. I. H. Tilden, Denver, Colo, says 
in the June edition of A Stuffed Club,” 
“The world, or that part of it interested 
in healing, is divided into materialists | 
and mentalists. The materialists have 
held full sway for the most part in the 
past but there is a reaction now upon us 
which promises to swing as far in the 
epposite direction He suggests that 
mentalists learn a lesson from material- 
ists and guard themselves against run- 
ning to extremes. He says: “Mind 
aud matter are one; neither can exist 
without the other. . . A medical theory 
must recognize both as one. There isa 
material side as well as a meatal side. . . 
A cure for everyone can be found in 
proper thinking and correct living. 
Drugs do not cure wrong life. Believing 
there is no wrong life except in the 
thinking will not cure illness due to ig- 
norance and stupidity.” He gives the 
Christian Scientist a rap by saying, “The 
world can be wade again; other worlds 
can be made, but it will take world ma- 
terial. The ‘I am’ can remove moun- 


tains if you give the ‘I am’ leverage 
enough.” But the idea ‘tof gluttous 
who staff themselves in a shameful fash- 
ion, filling themselves with rot, then, 
when nature has been outraged beyond 
endurance and the ignoramuses are | 
being punished with great suffering for | 
their incorrigible stupidity, they will! 
telegraph miles away for some healer to 
vive them silent treatment. Oh, sacred 
simplicity? And yet, in mentioning 
Christian, a monthly magazine by Thom- | 
as J.. Shelton, Denver, Colo., he says: | 
Brother Skelton is dil right. He is a} 
good tonic. Taken as a remedy he op- 
poses inertia.” 

I had in mind to write an article on 
“Christian Science,” but irom what in- 
vestigation I have been enabled to make 
J concluded that it is but one form of 
religious fancy at best; its truth can be 
demonstrated only to those predisposed | 
to believe in the “God idea.” That 
mysterious ‘‘something or other’? which 


| In the June edition he says: 


cause it appears so. ‘Asa man think- 
eth so is he.” Had I received the evi- 
dence some claim to have received I, too, 
might have been a believer in ‘spirit 
power.’ But my investigation has had 
too much negation. It was not pursued 
with any emotional desire. I said to 
predisposition as well as prejudice, ‘“‘Get 
thee behind me Satan.” 

And so I would shelve Christian Sci- 
ence as simply one phase of the “God 
idea,” merely remarking in passing that 
it is a conception of science I cannot 
accept and have ceased to be mueh in- 
terested in. 

Iam more interested in men than any 
system of belief; and I have an idea 
that men’s belief amounts to but little 


[unless it can be made an adjunct of 


commercialism. In this connection it 
works like a charm with friend Shelton. 
I have no envy nor blame for the men 
who thus make it pay. J realize that so 
long as gulls are game snares will be 
constructed to catch them. 

l agree with Dr. Tilden that ‘will is 
another name for health; education is 
another name for will; will is built on 


want.” 
I admire the writings of T. J. Shelton, 


and detect many symptoms of the true 
physician, He advocates true individ- 
nalism. In “Christian” for April he 
says: “The man or woman who follows 
me goes directly in opposition to my 
teaching. Follow your own spirit! This 
is the bugle call lam sounding for all 
the world. The only god that you 
should worship is the I am within your- 
self.” And again: ‘‘Why, bless you, 
to organize individualists would be to 
destroy the individual. . . Therefore, 
you see, my church hasn’t but one mem- 
ber init. . . ‘fhe institution was first 
organized with a club in the hands of a 
savage chief. It is now perpetuated by 
the cannon and the sword, and the rules 
and regulations of organizations. But 
government by the individual, for the 
individual, and in the individual, is the 
ultimate end of all governments. . 
There is no other judge than the one 
that sits enthroned within yon.” 

It makes a world of différence the 
standpoint from which we see things: 
“The one 
who shines my shoes is not my servant; 
if conditions were reversed [ would shine 
his shoes with pleasure. . . Work in 
the kitchen is just as honorable as in 
the ofice.” [think he would have some 
difficulty in making this truth plain to 
those girls who work for Elbert Hubbard 
for $2 a week and board themselves 
rather than in the kitchen at $3 and 


board. 
‘The stoker who heats the boiler is 


shail lead ‘“‘my children Isreal.” I have! just as honorable as the captain who 


opposed it as I have all religious fancy, 


commands the ship.” Perhaps; but I 


believing it based upon the idea of some | notice friend Shelton prefers to be cap- 


protective genius, ever tending to en-| tain, all the same. 


courage dependency, subserviency and | 


gerous to my ideal individualism. This 


uniformity, which I consider most dan- | 
| 


In his narrative ““In- 
troducing an Individualist” (May edi- 
tion) he says: “I had lost my pulpit, 
lost my friends, my wife had secured a 


“protective genius’? was born of igno- | divorce, and.I had spent nearly all my 
rance and superstition, and has been the | money; the only thing I had leit was 


most important factorin the evolution | 


of society. 
a seeming necessity, but intelligence and 


Like every evil, it has been | future. 


prophetic power, to see and hear the 
. . I never played the beggar, 
but always acted the prince, even when 


reason, accumulating facts and record- | [ only had a nickel in my pocket, there- 


ing experiences, are demonstrating its 
existence a fallacy. My idea is to en- 
courage this intelligence and reason 
rather than attack superstition as un- 
true. It is rather unsafe for a man to 
denounce a thing as untrue simply be- 


fore I was in a large room in one of the 
best hotels.” 

Here we see the daring will which 
scorns such trivial things as cash pay- 
ment for hotel accommodations and sug- 
gests the advice of the father: ‘Get 


riches, my son, honestly, my dear boy, 
if you can, but, GET RICHES.” I know 
friend Shelton has entered the inner 
temple, holds direct communication with 
the “Sun,” is instructed and guided by 
the ‘‘Spirit,”’ the great “I AM” and is 
fast becoming infallible through his im- 
plicit faith in I Am that Am. His con- 
ception is all Greek to me. And in the 
careful ‘reading I have given te his 
theory I fail to see wherein it differs 
from the general “God idea” which was 
bern of ignorance’ -and superstition. 
Friend Shelton is a “non resistant’? and 
believes that ‘whatever is, is right.” 
Poverty, disease and death is simply the 
result of our struggle against fate. 
Could we but accept the goods the gods 
offer and be content, happiness would 
reign supreme. Now this is in direct 
opposition te my theory. Discontent 
with me is the true mother of progress. 
Rebellion and resistance to authority is 
the path to true civilization. Intelligent 
resistance is fast superceding the bru- 
tal, but even the bruta! is better than 
non resistance. Still, I love ta read the 
writings of Shelton and agree with Dr. 
Tilden that “he is all right, a good 
tonic.” Bat I cannot see that his the- 
ory, at least, ‘‘opposes inertia,” though 


so many reformers and agitators keep 
throwing their javelins at. That man 
(what was his name) made a free con- 
tract with Mr. McKinley to do a certain 
thing, i.e. deliver a message, whereupon 
he did no more and no less than he had 
agreed to do; he delivered the message. 
What under the sun has that te do with 
duty of employe to employer, obedience 
to authority and all that stuff? Other 
parties besides Mr. Ballou have already 
given themselves away by showing that 
the point of the story, the moral of it, 
as the Brothers Primm used te say, is 
beyond their vision. It would be safe 
to bet that the manager of that. great 
railroad, whom Mr. Ballou mentions as 
having distributed a thousand or more 
copies of that message among the men, 
is somewhat wiser and longer headed 
than the average railway manager in 
this country. No matter whether an 
employe or manager be a tyrant ora 
small potato, or both, the employe who 
does the work he agreed to do, and does 
it well, isa man. The others are flun- 
keys, and your manager knowsit, I[f he 
tries to improve the character and stam- 
ina of his flunkeys by giving them 
Brother Hubbard to read, he helps the 
men as wellas himself, and he is only 


his words prevoke thought and thought | to be applauded for it. 


opposes inertia. 
Shelton. You will find something of 
the true physician there. 

East Eima, N. Y. A. L, BALLOU. 


DOESN’T BELIEVEIN HERO WORSHIP. 

Asa reader of that magazine, ‘‘The 
Philistiae,” I am inclined to agree with 
A. L. Ballou when he says (in Discen- 
TENT of June 29) that he locks upon 
Elbert Hubbard as ene of nature’s no- 
blemen. I do not know and never have 
seen Fra Albertus, but, strange te say, 
though I gobble everything he writes 
with pleasurable avidity, my desire ‘to 
seo him and shake hands with him is 
very mild. I might be disappointed, 
you know, for I have been there before. 

In the ante-bellum days, in the late 
fifties, when that apple of discord—slay- 
ery—wus trying men’s soulsin and out 
of congress, and was laying bare the 
character of men whom otherwise you 
would never have found out, I used to 
hugely admire Senator Hale, of Maine, 
and greedily look fer his speeches and 
remarks on the slavery question. I was 
very young thon and naturally admired 
courage, moral courage; and in those 
days it took plenty of it te be an out- 
spoken abolitionist. Ergo, Hale was 
one of my heroes. But, in the course of 
time, misfortune overtook me. I met 
my here ata small social gathering in 
New York Oily, and presto, the pedestal 
which my youthful enthusiasm had 
built under him feil.to pieces, and there 
stood, on the bare floor, nothing more 
formidable than a pempeus, well-fed 
nad well-groomed nonentity! Since 
that day I have always been content to 
admire my heroes from a safe distance. 
The chances are that Brother Hubbard, 
personally, would pan out as satisfac- 
torily as his writings, but why run un- 
necessary risks? 

It Mr. Ballou has run that risk, which 
presumably he has, he did not make 
anything by it, for it blurred his judg- 
ment on that Message to Garcia. There 
is not a sign in that little sketch of Mr. 
Ballou’s bugbear of ‘obedience to au- 
thority,” “duty the employe owes the 
employer,” and other phantoms which 


And so I say read | 


For an outside barbarian it is difficult, 
nay impossible, to share Mr. Baliou’s 
opinion—that the writing of that Mes- 
sage to Garcia ‘‘was an instance when 
Mr. Hubbard was small.” To my view, 
from where I sit, he looms up a very 
Jumbo of a just and intelligent man. 

Burlington, Ia. Werner Bercy. 


Capitalism -> teaches that poverty is 
caused by idleness. ‘Those who teach 


this live in idleness themselves .off the... 


labor of these they deceive. Itis true 
that some of the poor are poorer than 
others on account of idleness, but all 
the workers all over the world are poor. 
Idleness does not make the rich poor; it 
makes them fat. Work dees not make a 
poor man rich any more than it makes 
a poor horse fat. The rich do net per- 
form the world’s labor, the workiog ani- 
mals, the massesand the machinery do 
it. When the masses cease to be asses 
the rich will lose their most valuable 
ass-sets. 

Capitalism teaches that poverty is 
caused by extravagance. Thisis true; 
the extravagance and luxury ef the idle 
rich cause the poverty of the poor, for 
all wealth is created and sustained by 
labor. We are also taught that poverty 
is caused by ignorance. ‘This is especial- 
ly true; but what is the cause of ignor- 
ance? Here it is: Education is con- 
trolled by capitalism, and it is to the 
interest of the ruling class to keep the 
people in ignorance of the most vital 
facts of life. Capitalism-depends for its 
existence on ignorance, and now the 
battle is on this line, and all the powers 
of darkness are leagued in, one confed- 
eracy to prevent the light of truth aud 
justice from reaching the minds and 
souls of the people. It is the last plague 
but one, the plague of darkness; and 


next will come the angel of destruction 
and deliverance.—Ex. 

The man who is truly selfish knows 
that itis te his interest to live in the 
best possible relatioa with the best pos- 
sible society. Not until the principle of 
an enlightened individualism is applied 
to all lives can it be applied with full 
advantage in way life.—Victer E. South- 
worth. 
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CHAINS. 


BY JUNO. 


CHAPTER VII. 

When Jennie Blake left Younkers she 
was told that she could have the same 
situation the following year. “Ido not 
know just what arrangement I will 
make, but after consulting with my 
mother will let you know, Miss Gaskell.” 
What a merry homecoming. Mrs. Blake 
had grown proud of her daughter, and 
Ida loved her. 

“You have been mother, sister and 
friend to me. Ican never repay you.” 

“I do not wish to be repaid. Be hap- 
py, and, above all things, respect your- 
self; you know what an effect a moth- 
er’s thoughts can have on her child, and 
we want as nearly a perfect child as pos- 
sible. You have all the conditions you 
need—no worry, no toil, plenty to read 
and study, good food, and we all love 
you. There isone thing you must do, 
goout more. Now that Iam home we 
wiil go out riding. No, there is nothing 
that need cause yon shame. Is there 
anything more sacred than life? 
ago, when people knew more than they 
do now, and the source ef life was wor- 
shiped, the organs of generation were 
considered sacred; and why not? Full 
of mystery was life. The most sacred, 
the most solemn, thing was the creative 
act. -All around them they saw birth, 
growth and decay, but the springing into 
life was the most wonderful, the most 
mysterious, and so the Phallic worship 
was the earliest known. The cross isa 
symbol of that worship, in fact nearly 
all the symbols used in the Christian 
worship has reference to that ancient 
cult. No, we will net be ashamed of 
anything natural. The little one that is 
coming will Lave nothing for which to 
be ashamed and will receive a warm 
welcome, for we will love the child.” 

Such, in part, was the advice Jennie 
gave. Of course, questions were asked, 
but curiosity seekers were not gratified, 
and though there was some gossip it 
did very little harm. Among those most 
anxious to know all about Ida-was Belle 
Carrol. 

“Where is ker husband, or has shea 
husband?” Belle asked. 

“dais my friend, and I do not eare 
to discuss her or her husband,” Jennie 
answered quietly bué firmly. 

“Well, I am thankful that E know 
where my busband is,” Belle retorted. 
And afterward, while telling of ber sus- 
picions toa neighbor, Belle said: 

“Shameless hussy. Do you knew she 
was sewing on some baby clothes and 
kept right on and never seemed the least 
bit ashamed when I weat in. Now, 
when anyone comes to see me I always 
hide such sewing, no one eyer catches 


_me at it.” 


“Well, I don’t know as it really makes 
so much difference; you can’t fool any- 
ene, fer with all your lacing and tight 
clothes everybody that sees you can tell 
what is the matter with you.” 

With that consoling remark the con 
versation ended. 

Ida, dressed in loose wrappers, was 
comfortable and the child was given all 
chances to grow. 

“Let nature do het work; she will not 
make many mistakes unless thwarted,” 


Mrs. Blake had said and Ida followed 
tle advice. 


Long | 


A brother of Mrs. Blake died, and as 
she was the nearest relative, he baving 
no family, his property became hers. 
Upon inquiry they found that the prop- 
erty consisted of a few thousands of 
ready money and two farms. It seemed 
to be necessary that some one should 
look over those farms and sell them if 
possible. It was decided that Jennie 
was the one to go, and that she should 
go the next week. That night she wrote 
to Miss Gaskell deelining the proffered 
position, and also wrote to Rollin Carr 
telling him ef the journey she was go- 
ing on and asking him to come and see 
her before she left. He did not wait to 


answer the letter, but the next evening 


found him there saying: 
“T have answered your letter in per- 
son, my dear, and I want to go and-visit 
those farms with you. It will be a lone- 
ly trip by yourself, but a delightful on 
taken with me. May i go?” 
. “What an egotistical inan you arel 
Yes, I think it wculd be much plegsanter 
for us to take the journey together and 
I really do not like to transact all the 
business. Do you know that it may 
take several weeks?” 
“What of it? This is my vacation, 
and I can spare the time.” 
Jennie made no reply, but her face 


grew sober. 
“Of what are you thinking?’ 


“Of the consequences. If we go off 
together openly we will be ostracized, 
though I do not know as I care much for 
that, but should it come to the ears of 
the faculty of your cellege—and it will, 
fer such news travels fast—you will be 
asked to step down and ort. Ob, Rol- 
lin, the world isa hard piace in which 
to live. According to the accepted 
standard no love is pure unless sanc- 
tioned by church or state and in some 
countries it takes beth together.” 

“Then suppose we get church and 
state to pronounce those words and give 
us the right to travel together, to dive 
together, to love each other.” 

Jennie looked at him anxiously and 
then laughed as she saw the smile that 
curved his lips. 

‘Indeed, I will do nothing of the kind; 
I love my freedom too well; but some- 


(look at it. af you can tell what is vul- 


Te a RE ee 


sacred is love. I know that Rollin loves | ant who hss ì lived there for years, the 
me and he knows that I love him. Qur other they rented for a year. 
love does not need any word fiem| “‘This isa lovely place, and I do not 
preacher or squire to make it sacred. I|think I wiil seli it. There are great pos- 
want no one bonnd to me except by the | sibilitiesin this part of the country, an@ 
chords of love.” I havea plan that I think I can work 
Rollin Carr and Jennie Blake went to Out. At teast I will cent it only tore 
the western farms and enjoyed the trip. |year? 
How could it be otherwise? Equals iu-| AS Jennie did not disdiose ker plan 
tellectually, they had many interesting| Rollin asked no qnestions. The busi 
topica of conversation. Many subjects | ess being finished they returned home. 
that were tabooed in “polite society” |À few days after their arrival.a friend of 
were anreservedly discussed. Wulgar?| Mrs. Blake was spending the afternoon 
| Obscene? It all depends on how you| With her. 
“Ig Jenuie married?” 
“Ne, she isn’t.” 
“Didn't she and that ¢eachar go west 
together?” 


| gar, if you can tell what is obscene. you | 
can do more than ican. If a Turkish | 
woman is seen with uncovered head she 
is immoral. If a woman’s skirts go only| “Yes, they did.” 
to her knees she is—shady,to say the} “Well, I wouldn’t let aghi of mine 
least, bat the same woman can wear a' £0 off like that and no other girl along. 
dress so low that it shows the curve of | Don’t you knew, Maria Blake, that she 
the bust and, if it is at a full dress-re-| Will be the town talk? I svouldn’t have 
ception, her moral character is not ques- | MY girl in Jennie Blake’s shoes.” 
tioned; in this case the question of! Jennie coming iato the room just then 
morality depends on which end of her} heard the remark and smilingly said: 
dress is shortened. Realy, it is a mere} “Mrs. Brown, I do not need Amanda’s 
question of elimate and geographical Shoes, and probably I could not wear 
lines. Custom dictates what shall be|/themii Thad them. As for being the 
worn and how we shall act. We all do} “town taik? someone must occupy that 
as Grandy commands and if she said:, position, and why netl? You-know the 
“Tt is very immoral to let your nose be Old query—‘is it anybody’s ¥usinesa 
seen; skow all the rest of your body, | What enother’s businessis?’ Jf it is nat 
but keep that awful nose covered,” we! their business people make it so.” 
would undoabtediy follow ber mandate | There was x dignity and reserve about 
Metre watts repressed and all free- Jennie that repelled familiarity and 
dom of speech forbidden, until it has] Mrs. Brown did not care to sey any 
become a fact that a really natural) more to ner, but she and many ethers 
woman cannot be found—one whois at/| kept their tongues wagging and Ide and 
all times natural. She does not dare!|Jennie were “the town talki” How 
And Jeanie Blake. while she knew that | like a sweet morsel it wae. 
her ideas were correct, that morally she! “When one is so closemouthed -you 
was right..could not be her own true|.can just look out that they are afraid to 
self except in the presence of Rollin) let their acts be known.” 
Carr. “Tt is coming 2 little quicker than J 
“I feel ashamed of my weakness, yet) thought,” Jennie said to Rollin, but L 
I dare not express my convictions to! Care little for what people say, and I am 
any of myso-called friends. Theycould’ determined to live my own Nie.” 
not understand me, for they have never!) ‘‘I willlive my life, and we will be 
thought that there coald be any -ether happy if we live as we desire,” Rollin 
way than the present one. They take | answered. 
their religion 2s they do their meals— 
ready cooked. One sect gives a little 
[oee pepper, another adds a pinch oi 
spice, but the foundation of all is the 


{To be continued.) 


it gives the man .of sentiment a pang 
of sorrow to walk down Fifth avenue 


times I become something of ‘a coward. | 


any afternoon and realize what a fright 


If you are willing to abide by the conse- 
quences I will go with yeu.” 

Mrs. Blake had becomie accustomed te 
Jennie’s preaching by this time but she 
did not like the practicing. 

“Oh, Jennie, what will folks say? 
Your reputation will be ruined. You 
know well enough that if there is no 
reason for talk, no real reasen I mean, 
that they will talk anyway.” 

“Now, mether dear, if they will talk 
anyway, how can I help it? If I don’t 
they will talk, and if Ido they will talk, 


same, Without a thought that there 
| may be anything better, or more -soul 
satisfying, they live on the husks of a 


wern-out religion and dry conventional 
39 


‘Yes, Jennie, I understand you and 
| can sympathize with you, for a woman’s 
life is harder thana man’s. He, the 
man, can trample on conventionalities 
time and again, and few, if any, remem- 


fal struggle for mere existence this life 
is. There hundreds ef people gather te 


get the first editions of the afternoon . 


papers, not forthe mews of the war in 
Luzon or Natal, nor ven for informa- 
tion of local events, bet to read the 
“wants.” Hagerly buying, perhaps with 
their last pennies, copies ef papers they 
hurriedly scan the page containing “‘sit- 
uations offered” and dart away up 


ber it against him, and if he has wealth) Street or down in search of.2 place to 


aje . . } 4 S 
and position he is allowed entree iD earn something to “keep the wolf from 
| ‘good society, as itis called, but she, 


the door.’ Their haste is born of the 


so what is oneto do? No onecanblame | Because Aho has been true to her own, 
you, mother; Lam old enough to take | nature, is ignored and brutally urged 


fear that somebody else will secure the 


care of myself.” 

“I know it, Jennie, and all your talk- 
ing of freedom is all right. The theory 
is beautiful, but how are you going to 
put it in practice?” 

“Just practice it that is all. 
are many whe live that theory, some 
epenly and some otherwise. I intead tu 


carry out my ideas and be honest abont | 


it. Of course there are people who will 
look down on me and who will do all 
they can to harm me, but [I will win. 
The only thing that worries me is to 


know that you feel so badly. You know 
that the only thing that makes marriage 


There | 


| downward., It is hard for me to under- 
| stand how a woman can live for years 
with a man as his wife and have no love 
| for him nor he for her. Could the reg- 
| ulation hell be.any more horrible? And 
yet many people live that way. Itis 
| nothing but legalized prostitution. A 
woman sells herself for a home, for 
clothes and food, and if the ‘sale is te 
one man only and fortife itis perfectly 
proper.” Pas 

“If he has a paper title,” Jennie 
laughingly replied. 

The farms were found in good condi- 
tion. One of them they sald to the ten- 


| position before they can reach the per- 
son offering it. And it frequently hap- 
pens that 109 men and boys will apply 
fer a single place within an hour after it 
is stated in the public prints that it is 
open. Thus the struggle goes on from 
day to day until, eccasionally at deast. a 
jump from the high bridge.at Lincolu 
park er.a revolver shot in South Clark 
street violently ends it.—Chicayo Letter. 


A condition of things in whieh the Ja 
‘borer exists only for the pleasure and 
benefit of the owners of the means of 
jpreducean and distribution 1s a.condé 
i tion of slavery.—Horace Greeley. 


em a ee a a a LLL TTY 


LOVE IS FAMILIARITY. 

A. AHen Noe’s frankness and naivete 
are charming and delightful. It is this 
ove thing that tempts me to attempt to 
answer his question. Well, now, itis a 
large order. Way back in, old English 
poetry, Robene, who ‘‘sat on a gud grene 
hill kipand a flock of fie,” was doubtful 
on the same subject. ‘‘Mirry Makyne 
fell dead in love with him in the fore- 
noon and chased him ail over the lot; 
but Robene could only answer: “I 
knaw not quat is luf.” In the after- 
noon, however, things were different. 
Makyne had outlived her passion and 
Robene was then the victim. The old 
poem gives a pretty good example of 
how the fearful thing works. I will 
wake a plunge into the deep, I will shoot 
an arrow into the air. To explain love 
is toexplain pleasure, beauty, religion 
and metaphysics in general. In the first 
place, a man does not live his life in one 
generation or ten. Late discoveries in 
Egypt show a high civilization 8,000 
years ago. I shouldn’t wonder if ani- 
mal life on the planet were a million 
years old. From the first animal that 
ever lived our heredity begins. A boy 
lives to the age of 14, then all that has 
been comes upon him. Ages of love 
have made it thrilling, beautiful, deli- 
cious. The rose is the oldest flower 
mentioned in history; its beauty and 
fragrance are almost worshiped. It is 
race familiarity does the trick. More 
familiarity than that with which the 
race is familiar is unfamiliarity; it breeds 
contempt. 

Religion is love and fear of the myste- 
vious, the unexplainable; look for your- 
self, it is as hereditary as disease. Boys 
from 6 to 12 fallin Jove with boys; it 
comes and goes in a few hours or days, 
and is as iutense as sex love while it 
lasts. Itisthe power of heredity—an- 
ether name for familiarity. What will 
explain the love of the inhabitant -of 
Greepland for his dreary home? Hered- 
ity—familiarity—look for the cause else- 
where and you will not find it. ‘‘A wise 
dispensation of providence to keep the 
yace level,” says the philosopher when 
a tall man marries a sbort woman. All 
rot. A race of giants is unnecessary; a 
race of dwarfs could not handle nature 
s> well as the medium race now exist- 
ent; the reason that thetall man marries 
the short woman is because their off- 
spring survive and heredit the instinct; 
there’s where you get the foundation of 
love. No dispensation aboutit. A level 
rave is best fitted for conditions; and 
the fight is continuous to keep the race 
from differentiating. Differentiation 
means eternal war. So, you man with 
the Roman nose and receding chin, if 
you do not want to fall into the delicious 
passion of love keep away from the 
woman with the Grecian proboscis and 
the well-developed lower jaw. The race 
of animals is so old that we are gov- 
erned by race instinct in everything we 
do. 

The race has not been monogamous; 
that is the reason that the love of one 
does not hold. But in special cases it 
does, and that proves that in special 
eases it has been. Take the whole thing 
through it isa great subject, and that 
Mr. Noe should ask anyone to solve it 
pleased me immensely. But, then, let 
us try. Let us study nature intently, 
and, perhaps, we'l} soon know how to 
make great friends with her. 

Witiiam WALSTEIN GorDAK. 


DISCONTENT 


ASSOCIATION NOTES. 

Vella Worden, who was sick for some 
time, is looking well and like herself 
again. 

T 

Johnny Adams is home again, having 

spent two months in Idaho. He has 


“brushed up” a good deal. 
t= 

Mr. Medlock visited us this week. He 
is a member of the Brotherhood colony 
at Burley. He expressed himself as de- 
lighted with our location and is with us 
in ideas. Come again. 

won, 

For some time Anna Odell was con- 
fined to her bed with a painful swollen 
ankle and, not getting any relief, she 
was taken to the Fannie Paddock hos- 
pital in Tacoma. They did their best t 
alleviate the pain but without success. 
The doctors decided it must be lanced 
and probably amputated. They cut it 
open and, finding that it was a bad case 
of tuberculosis, had to amputate the 
foot just above the ankle. This is the 
saddest occurrence that has befallen any 
of the comrades here. All bas been 
done that could he done to make her 
suffering as bearable as possible. 

— 


The land owned by the Mutual Home 
Association is located oa an arm of Hen- 
derson bay known locally as Joes bay, 
and is 13 miles west from Tacoma on an 
air line, but the steamer route is about 
20 miles. 

‘Lhe association is simply a land-hold- 
ing institution, and can take no part in 
the starting of an industry. All indus- 
tries are inaugurated by the members 
interested ‘and those willing to help 
them. Streets are not opened yet and 
we have no sidewalks. Those thinking 
of coming here must expect to work, as 
it is not an easy task to clear this land 
and get it in condition for cultivation. 
There are 83 people here—23 men, 19 
women and 41 children. We are not 
hving commenistic, but there is nothing 
in our articles of incorporation and agree- 
ment to prohibit any number of persons 
from living in that manner if they de- 
sire to do £0. 


THEY DROP IN FROM EVERYWHERE. 

To Disconrent: The world is a very 
small place after all. Here am I in 
what I consider the “‘dropping-off” place 
(at least one can drop off more superflu- 
ities here than any other quarter of the 
globe I have ever heen in) and along 
come friends unexpectedly from the 
the uttermost parts of the earth. Here, 
only last Sunday, from different direc- 
tions, happened in G. W. Daniel and 
wife and G. W. Hoover. The latter 
comes from Kansas via Cape Nome, 
while the former comes from everywhere 
in general and nowhere in, particular, 
tho’ resident just now across the bay at 
Gig Harbor. The last time I saw any of 
these good folks they were separately 
pulling out from the land of Poco Tiem- 
po cussing and discussing cooperation 
and Topolobampo. This is a different 


place and different climate, friends, and 
we are glad to welcome you to it. Comme 
again; come olten; come early and 
stay late! That’s nut only an invitation 
—it’s advice. C. H.C. 


RECEIPTS. 


Leonhardt $1, Ringgaard 50c, Orcutt 
50c, Lodholin 50c, Matrosow 50c, Gib- 
oney 50c, Daniel 50c, Houver 50c, Sines 
10e. 


HOW TO GET TO HOME: 


All those intending to make us a visit 
will come to Tacoma and take the steamer 
TYPHOON for HOME. The steamer 
leaves Commercial dock every day ex- 
cept Tuesday and Sunday at 2:30 p. m. 
Leaves Sunday at 8a. m. Be sure to 
ask the captain to let vou off at HOME. 


The Educational Club (Boston) meets 


street. Free discussion. 


AGENTS FOR DISCONTENT. 


San Francisco—L. Nylen, 700 Sunny- 
side ave. 
Honolulu—A. Klemencic, Alakea st. 


Our WORSHIP oF 


PRIMITIVE SOCIAL GUESSES 
BY EDWIN C. WALKER. 


Xo man Ts wise enougi to foresee tue second- | 


ary results of any proposed restiiction, and no 


every Suuday at 2 p. m. at 45 Eliot. 


A PHYSICIAN IN THE HOUSE ! 


A NEW FAMILY MEDICAL WORK. 
BY DR. J. H. GREER, 


This book is up to date in every par 
ticular. It will save you HUNÐREDS OF 
DOLLARS in doctor’s bills. It tells you 
how to CURE YOURSELF by simple and 
harmless mome remedies. It recom~ 
mends NO POISONOUS Or DANGEROUS DRUGS. 
{t teaches simple COMMON SENSE METHODS 
in accordance with Nature’s laws. It 
does Nor indorse DANGEROUS EXPERI- 


|MENTS with the surgeon’s KNIFE. I6 


teaches how to save HEALTH and LIFE by 


jsafe methods. It is entirely free from 


TECHNICAL RUBBISH. It teaches PREVEN- 
vion—that it is better to know How To 
Live and Avorp DISEASE than te take any 
medicine as a cure. It teaches how ty- 
phoid and other fevers can be both pre- 


|venrep and cuneo. It gives the best 


known treatment for LA GRIPPE, DIPATHE- 
RIA,CATARRH, CONSUMPTION, APPENDICITIS, 
and every other disease. Itis the best 
medical book for the home yet produced. 
It is not an ADVERTISEMENT and has No 
MEDICINE to sell. It tells you how to live 
that you may PROLONG LIFE. It opposes 


history is copious enough tu record the evils, medical fads of all kinds and makes un- 


that have ensued upon denials of liberty.— 
George E. Macdonald. 


CONTENTS: 


Love and the Law; The Moloch of the 
Monogamie Ideal; The Continuity of 
Race-Life, and Tyranny; Food and Sex 
Fallacies, a criticism; When Men and 
Women Are and When They Are Not Va- 
rietists; Tbe New Woman: whatisshe?, 
what will she be? The State Hiding Re- 
hind Its Mistakes; Bishop Potter's Opin-: 
ion of Divorce; Love: Its Attractions | 
and Expression ; Is Shean Honest Girl? 
Lloyd, Platt, and the Pitiful Facts; So- 
cial Radicats and Parentage. 

Appendix: Anthropology and Moneg- 
amy; Love and Trust versus kear; Re- 
flections upon Reading William Platt’s 
“Women, Love, and Life.” 

Price, 15 cents. For sale by DISCON- 
TENT. 


THE NEW HEDONISM. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 


Grant Allen needs no introduction to read- 
ing, thiuking men and women. Man of sci- 
ence, a writer of charming expository and im- 
aginative prose, he was, perhaps, at his best 
when bravely leading on, as in this brilliaut 
brochure, in the fight against degrading reiz- 
ious and moral superstitions and time-sacred 
wrongs. No bief description can tell you 
what this splendid little work embraces, no 
short excerpts cau satisfy you. Price 5 cents. 


FOR SALE BY DISCONTENT. 


MY CENTURY PLANT wroctrer so 

brooker—So- 
called because so much in advance of the time 
that only thinkers will appreciate. Writien 
under the influence of an adept of old Atlantis, 
Shows the law of regeneration, of materializa- 
tion, the root of church power, aud how to [ree 
the earth of sex disease. A remarkahle book. 
Price $l. For sale by Lois Waisbrooker, 1501 1-2 
Market st., San Frauciseo, Calif. 


FREE SGCIETY, an advocate of Anarchist 
Communism. 50 cents a year, 236 Clinton Park, 
San brancisco, Calif. 


END 10 CENTs for specimens of 10 liberal 

papers and 10 treets, cirenlars and sample 

of stocking yarn, or3 cents for a copy of “Little 

Freethiuker.” Elmina Drake Slenker, Snow- 
ville, Va. 


THE ELIXIR OF LIFE 


~, is notin magic potions, “specifics” 
=) or electric ciap-trap, but only in 
| WISDOM—THE SCIENCE OF HEALTH. 
Wise men study nature,shun disease 
Jearn to maintain vigor and regain it 
gi byr g the most complete book of 
1 Medical, Social, Sexual Seicnee, 
| by an eminent Bit of 35 years 
experience, ‘he *‘‘old, original, 
4 | standard” work, endorsed by all, 
imitated by many, equalled by none. 
Inspired by wish to aid humanity, it 
has providentially saved thousands. 
dts essays on ma 2 el 
2% adaptation, marital failures, etc., 
ij aro of inestimable value to all now 
‘| married cr who ever expect to be 
‘The Jast edition has 1,090 pages 
A 3 colored charts of vita! organs, 200 
t wood cents, 21 chromos showing 
origin of life—development of man. 
APPENDIX has over 200 Recipes. 
Only $1.50 by Mail; Circulars Free. 
MURRAY HILL BOOK CO., 129 E. 28th St., N. Y. 
LIBERAL DISCOUNTS TO AGENTS, 
The new edition with its brilliant illustrations and 
tical prescriptions SELLS AT SIGHT; there is noth- 
ug to compete with it in quaatitv, quality and price, 
An peent ordering 100 writes: ‘‘I have taken 78 orders 
ia 7 days. PLAIN Homes TALK 


compromising WAR ON VACCINATION and 


| the use of Angrroxine. It has hundreds 


of excellent recipes for the cure of vari- 
ous diseases. lt has 16 COLORED PLATES, 
showing different parts of the human 
body. The chapter on PAINLESS MIDWIF~ 
ERY is worth its weight in gold to women. 
it bas a large number of valuable illus- 
trations. The “cake OF CHILDREN” is 
something every mother ought to read. 
It teackes the value of AIR, SUNSHINE and 
WATER as medicines. It contains valua- 
ble meormArion for the MARRIED. It ad- 
vises people with regard to marriage— 
tells who should and who should not 
marry. “hose CONTEMPLATING MARRIAGE 
shon!d get this book at once. This book 
has 800 pages, is neatly bound in cloth 
and will be sent to any address for $2.75. 


ORDER OF DISCONTENT. 


Articles of Incorporation and Agreement of 


the Mutual Home Association. 


Be it remembered, that on this 17th day of 
January, 1898, we, the undersigned, have asso- 
ciated ourselves together for the purpose of 
forming a corporation under the laws of the 
State of Washington. 

That the name of the corporation shall be 
The Mutual Home Association. 

The purpose of the association is to assist its 
members in obtaining aad building homes for 
théniselves and to aid in establishing better So- 
cial and moral conditions. 

The location ot this corporation shall be at 
Home. located on Joes Bay, Pierce Couuty, 
State of Washington; and tais association may 
establish in other places in this stat- branches 
of the saine where two or more persous may 
wish tu locate. 5 

Any person may become a member of this 
association by paying into the treasury a sum 
equal to the cost of the land he or she may so- 
lect, and one dollar for a certificute, and sub- 
scribing to this agreement, 

The aifuirs of this ussociation shal be con- 
ducted by a beard of trustees, elected as may 
be povided for by the by-laws. 

A certificate-of membership shall entitle the 
legai holder to the use and occupancy of not 
less than one acre of lund nor more than two 
(less all public streets) upon parment annually 
into the treasury of the association asum equal 
to the taxes assessed against the tract of laud 
he or she may hoki. 

All money received from memberships shali 
be used ouly for the purpose of purchasing 
land. The real estate of this association shali 
never be sold, mortgaged or disposed of. A 
unanimous vote of all members of this associ- 
ation shail be required to change these articles 
of incorporation. 

No officer, or other person, shall ever be em- 
powered to contract auy debt in the name of 
this association. 

i All certiticutes of membership shall be fag 
ife, 

Upon the death of any member a certificate 
of membership shali be issued covering the 
land described in certificate of membership of 
decensed: 

First: To person named in will or bequest, 

Second: Wife or husband. © 

hird: Children of deceased; if there is 
more than ove child they must decide for them- 
selves. 

Allimprovements upon land covered by cer- 
titicate of membership shall be personal prop- 
eriy, and the ussociation as such bas no c.aim 
thereto. 

Any member has the right of choice of any 
land not already chosen or set aside fur & 
special purpose. 

CERTIFICATE OF MEMBERSHIP. 

Thisis to certify that . . . 
has subscribed to the artie’es of incorporation 
and agreement sud paid into the treasury of 
‘he Mutual Home Axsociaton the sum of 

. . dollars, whicbeutites . ~ . to the 
use amd occupancy fur life of lot . . 
block . . ., as platted by the association, 


Stauds at the head.” | uapou complying with the articles of agreement. 


